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Cheerleading team is revived 
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Jackson impersonator 


ON THE COVER: James Cotton stands in 
front of the entrance to St. Anthony's Church 
in Long Beach. By Amy Beth Bennett 
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Editor’s note 


ere we are at the end of 

another semester. Being 

in the public eye such as 
we are in the journalism depart- 
ment, we are always subject to 
criticism and when we lose our 
accreditation it draws more 
attention to our existence. 

So what exactly do we do in 
the journalism department? 

The students enrolled in the 
program work on a variety of 
projects. They produce The 
University Magazine, a daily 
newspaper, the Daily 49er and on 
line version of both these publica- 
tions. 

Those students in the 
broadcast section work on putting 
together the news for broadcast on 
the nationally renowned campus 
radio station KLON 88.1. There is 
also a very capable photojournal- 
ism department which serves both 
the daily newspaper and maga- 
zine. All this is done as lab work. 

There is a very professional 
business and award winning 
advertising department, which 
won a first place award from 
College Newspaper Business & 
Advertising Managers, Inc. in 
1997 and 1996. 

In this semester alone, the 
department has had three Will- 
iam Randolph Hearst award 
winners (considered the Pulitzers 
of collegiate publishing). They are; 
John Lazar, photojournalism; 
Giselle Durham, broadcast jour- 
nalism, and Michael Anastasi for 
college personality/profile writing. 
(Michael has two stories in this 
issue). 

The University Magazine 
won six awards at the recent 
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California Intercollegiate Press 
Association conference in San 
Luis Obispo. 

These awards follow a rich 
history of fine journalism excel- 
lence of which the University 
Magazine has been a part. Other 
recent awards were at the 1994 
California Intercollegiate Press 
Association conference, when the 
magazine won first place for 
general magazine excellence. In 
1995, Mary Modina won a na- 
tional William Randolph Hearst - 
award, for her University Maga- 
zine feature story on Supersti- 
tious Minds. 

Just recently CSULB 
president, Dr. Maxson reaffirmed 
his commitment to journalism on 
campus and stressed the impor- 
tance of having a strong journal- 
ism department. Despite the 
problems we have such as fund- 
ing for our publications and 
faculty, we do very well. The 
talent is here. 

Toward the future, the plan 
is to increase the frequency of the 
University Magazine. You, the 
students on this campus are the 
main audience. Your ideas and 
comments are very important to 
us. Please feel free to share them. 
Letters can be addressed to the 
editorial staff to the address 
listed in the Staff Box. Or visit us 
on-line at www.csulb.edu/~d49er 

The CSULB campus has a 
wide and varied community with 
many stories to tell. The Univer- 
sity Magazine is here to do that. 


ae Sule 


“ miicrer Sullivan 
Editor in Chief 
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Red Aot Chili Peppers: 


cooling-off period 
BY DANIEL OLIVEIRA 


‘’ or the members of the Red Hot Chili Peppers, 


music is a lifestyle more than just a form of enter- 

tainment. When Anthony Kiedis (vocals), Dave 
Navarro (guitar), Flea (bass) and Chad Smith (drums) are 
not touring or working together on an album, they are play- 
ing in side projects, recording with other bands, acting in 
movies or joining soundtracks. 

This marathon of activities usually creates rumors that 
they are breaking up the band. For the fans and music jour- 
nalists, it seems that the Los Angeles quartet prefers to be 
involved in outside events more than in the RHCP. After the 
release of 1995’s multi-platinum album, “One Hot Minute,” 
they toured in the United States, Europe and Australia and 
then basically disappeared from the public eye. However, they 
just wanted to get away from the music industry to write new 
material. 

“We wanted to concentrate on writing some new music 
and get the creativity flowing,” Smith said. “That’s more ex- 
citing to us than just going out and playing the same songs 
again. I don’t think we were completely burned out. We just 
wanted to move to something else. 

“Besides needing time off from the touring circuit, RHCP 
had to take a time out due to personal reasons. 

“Our tour got pushed back because I had broken my 
wrist,” said Smith, explaining what happened to the RHCP 
during and after the last tour. “We had to postpone two or 
three months of dates, most in the United States. We restarted 
in February of last year, then went to Australia and Europe.” 

Right now, according to Smith, Flea is acting in a movie 
and Kiedis is in India on vacation. Smith 
and Navarro are currently writing and re- 
cording songs for their own album, which 
is tentatively scheduled to be released in 
June. After that, the whole band plans to 
get together and work on a new RHCP al- 
bum. 

“It’s basically Dave and I doing the 
whole thing,” Smith said, about their new 
project. “It’s pretty cool and Dave is sing- 
ing. It’s rock music, but doesn’t sound like 
the Red Hot Chili Peppers.” 

Smith said that he and Navarro wanted to do something 
different from the signature sound RHCP fans have come to 
recognize. 

“It’s just cool music and we are having a good time. We'll 
release another Red Hot Chili Peppers record maybe at the 
end of this year. I think we will get back together and start 
playing in July. It’s hard to say — it depends on how things 
go, but we'll work on it.” 

Last December, near the end of last year’s tour, the 
RHCP joined the soundtrack of MTV’s movie Beavis and 
Butthead Do America. They did a cover of the Ohio Player’s 
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Drummer Chad 
Smith brings the 
world up to date on 
the band’s 
happenings 
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Reprise Records 
disco song “Love Rollercoaster,” whose style differs substan- 

tially from RHCP’s groovy rock ‘n’ roll. 

“Mike Judge, who does Beavis and Butthead, likes our 
band,” Smith said. “He approached us because the movie has 
a scene where both characters go to Las 
Vegas and there’s a band playing. It’s like 
a Vegas lounge band, so he wanted us to 
play a disco song for that scene.” 

The life of a famous musician consists 
of recording albums, touring worldwide, 
shooting videos and doing interviews. 
Kiedis, Flea, Navarro and Smith already 
do those things with the RHCP, but still 
get involved in outside activities. 

Therefore, one wonders if they find 
time to enjoy their personal lives. At least 
for Smith, who just got his first baby, it is easy to conciliate 
music and family. 

“It?s good that everyone else in the band is doing his 
own thing, so I will be able to go home,” he said. “Hopefully, I 
will be able to play, but my wife and new baby are first priori- 
ties. I might have to cut back some of my musical adventures 
because it’s a big change. However, it is good.” um 


This article appeared in the University Magazine Online May 
2, 1997. Visit the site at www.csulb.edu/~d49er. 
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BY THERESE QUESADA 


hallenging students from short to tall, 

plump to unpadded, and from right to 

neglected left, the curved plastic seat of a 
student desk may represent the most intimate 
relationship a student might enjoy in today’s 
crowded urban university classroom. 

Cal State Long Beach boasts a motley assort- 
ment of chairs and desks that have served several 
generations of students and reflect the evolution of 
classroom seating over the last 50 years. Styles run 
the gamut from classic maple to the ubiquitous 
rainbow of molded plastic seats with chrome-plated 
frames. 

And each of these lowly denizens of classroom 


History of the place where 
students rest their laurels 


Germany with Barcelona chairs and idealism in 
tow, the Virtue brothers had created a home-grown 
American design icon that would make the Bau- 
haus concept a reality: the mass-produced plastic 
laminate and steel dinette set. 

In 1950 Julian Virtue left dinette and beauty 
parlor furniture production to his brother and 
started his own company, Virco (a name embossed 
on many a chair at CSULB), and began manufac- 
turing school furniture. His first client was the Los 
Angeles Unified School District, according to Larry 
Wonder, vice president of Virco’s educational sales 
group. 

“Virco was the first manufacturer to use poly- 
ethylene in seats and backs. At the time, plastic 
was more expensive than wood,” Wonder said, from 


‘The sizes for kindergarten through twelfth grade are just 
about the same, but the college chairs are a challenge...” 


decor gives mute testimony to the culmination of 
some of the most revolutionary ideas in furniture 
design and manufacture in the twentieth century. 

In 1919 German architect Walter Gropius 
proposed the Bauhaus, an institute that would 
“reconcile the arts and machine.” Sandwiched in 
time between two world wars, the idea of mass- 
produced furniture built from innovative and 
synthetic materials fermented as Gropius brought 
together some of Europe’s most creative and daring 
designers during the troubled and frenetic years of 
Germany’s Weimar Republic. 

However, while the European furniture ap- 
pealed to an elitist avant-garde, it was two Califor- 
nia brothers who brought tubular steel seating to 
the common man. 

Two years before Bauhaus architects Le 
Corbusier and Marcel Breuer introduced chairs 
with wicker and leather seats on tubular steel 
frames in 1928, Julian and Philip Virtue had 
dropped out of high school and were experimenting 
with chrome plating in the backyard of their South- 
ern California home. 

By the time Bauhaus designers had fled Nazi 
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— Larry Wonder 


his office in Torrance. “We were also the first to use 
plastic laminates on a writing surface.” 

The Virtues’ gamble with plastic and chrome 
has apparently paid off, with $200 million in an- 
nual sales and 4,000 employees in plants in the 
United States and Mexico, Virco manufactures an 
average of 21,000 chairs daily. 

“We are the largest manufacturer of school 
furniture in the United States and we have fifty 
percent of the market share,” Wonder said. 

But times are changing, and consumers are 
looking for a more comfortable product to fit a 
wider array of student bodies. 

“The sizes for kindergarten through twelfth 
grade are just about the same, but the college 
chairs are a challenge. We have two or three na- 
tionally recognized designers working on it,” Won- 
der explained, adding that one designer is Richard 
Holbrook, who has worked with Herman Miller, a 
recognized leader in contemporary and industrial 
design. Bauhaus meets Virco. 

While manufacturers are working on ergo- 
nomic student chairs, Cal State Long Beach Space 
and Facilities Manager Jeanne O’Dell is tackling 
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the challenge of disparate seating 
at CSULB. 

“We are trying to come up 
with standards, and we are 
trying to achieve a more cohesive, 
uniform look on campus,” O’Dell 
explained, adding that the ad- 
ministration made it a “strategic 
priority” to make the campus 
more inviting and pleasing to 
students. Toward that end “we 
are working with Academic 
Affairs to determine priorities” 
O’Dell said. 

She added that chairs are 
typically changed when new 
buildings come on-line. One such 
project was the College of Busi- 
ness Administration building in 
the 1980s. Each aspect of the 
structure was meticulously 
coordinated from burgundy 
elevator interiors to burgundy 
laminate classroom chairs. 

“The focus was on fund- 
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raising and donation programs. 
That’s why that building looks so 
special,” O’Dell explained. 

Sometimes a seating up- 
grade can be accomplished sim- 
ply by moving chairs around, as 
in the case of Liberal Arts-5, 
where each room has a healthy 
complement of matching navy 
blue desks. 

O’Dell confirmed that for 
long-range planning, comfort and 
ergonomics are factors that will 
be considered in future chair 
acquisitions for CSULB. And 
while the basic Virco chair may 
lack ergonomics for today’s 
student, O’Dell admits that Virco 
makes a lasting product — one 
that represents the majority of 
seats on campus. 

Dewayne Wolfe, CSULB 
Superintendent of Building 
Trades, is responsible for mainte- 
nance of the chairs and confirms 
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their staying power. 

“For the most part, the 
tablet arms would be the major 
issue for repair,” said Wolfe. 
“When students rush from the 
seats, they break the tablet off 
the frame. Otherwise we get 
exceptional longevity out of them. 
We have an in-house carpenter so 
it’s worthwhile to repair them.” 

“Most of the repair requests 
come from the Psychology area 
and Language Arts buildings,” 
Wolfe said. 

For students who want that 
campus-feeling at home, a Virco 
9700BR can be had for $60 per 
unit. An updated version of the 
desk used at CSULB, has a 
ventilated back and is available 
in a broad range of decorative 
colors. um 
This article appeared in the University 


Magazine Online May 9, 1997. Visit the 
site at www.csulb.edu/~d49er. 
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eep maroon paint 

and chrome wire 

wheels glisten in 
the bright sun as James 
Cotton arrives at The 
Pyramid in his new 1997 
Chevy Tahoe. The high- 
profile truck is exactly 
what you would expect of 
a stand-out basketball 
player. Wearing baggy 
blue shorts and a white T- 
shirt, he casually steps 
out of the truck and walks 
calmly over to the steps of 
an entrance. With the 
NBA in his future, he 
exudes obvious confi- 
dence. 

One would expect a 
person who receives na- 
tional attention to be 
arrogant. A quick first 
step, a soft touch around 
the hoop, and a smooth 
left-handed stroke are a 
few of the 6-foot-5 
swingman’s characteris- 
tics on the court. How- 
ever, Cotton’s ego has not 
been inflated by his tre- 
mendous abilities. He 
walked up, extended a 
friendly hand, and said 
hello. 

Reflecting on his own 


childhood memories grow- 


James Cotton leaves The Pyramid and ee Tey Dadra Gok 


looks ahead to a career in the NBA _ tonrecalled that he en- 
joyed riding bikes, playing 
base- 


BY RICK ALONZO 
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“That's where | 
get all my 
strength from — 
God. When it's all 
said and done, | 
want people to 
remember that ! 
was a good 
person.” 
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ball, and playing video games. 

“T still have video games at my 
house. That’s all we (Cotton and his 
brother Schea) do,” Cotton said with a 
boyish grin. 

Cotton started high school at 
Artesia before transferring to St. John 
Bosco, an all boys Catholic school. He 
said that God is very important in his 
life. In fact, Cotton observes a Catholic 
ritual (making the sign of the cross) 
before every free-throw that he shoots 
in games. 

“That’s where I get all my 
strength from—God,” Cotton said. 

Cotton is quick to add, with a 
wry smile, that it was easier to focus 
in the classroom because there were no 
girls at St. John Bosco. 

In his spare time, which he does 
not have much of, Cotton enjoys 
spending time with his family. 

“Basketball and school take you 
away from your family. You become 
alienated from the people in your 
house,” Cotton said, describing the 
rigors of a complicated schedule. 

Cotton relies heavily on his 
family for support. 

“My brother, my mother, my 


© 


father ... we’re all so close. My family 
is everything to me,” Cotton said with 
warmth as he looks out across the 
campus. 

A young boy walked by and 
asked Cotton his position. Cotton 
responded, “Shooting Guard.” The boy 
inquires further, “Do you start?” 
Cotton said succinctly, “Yes.” Cotton 
does not seek out attention and savors 
the moments when he can be looked at 
like any other person. 

Cotton said he does not let being 
a basketball player define himself. 

“That’s not who I am. That’s 
what I do. I play basketball,” Cotton 
explained. 

“When it’s all said and done I 
want people to remember that I was a 
good person,” Cotton said while sitting 
back reflecting. He has no regrets in 
his young life. 

During a game at The Pyramid a 
group of young boys huddled together 
to discuss the team. “James is nice!” a 
boy said happily about his brief 
encounter with Cotton. 

Although Cotton will graduate in 
May with a degree in Speech Commu- 
nications, on March 24 he declared 
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“A lot of people 
are in (sports) 
for the wrong 

reasons. 
| want to be a 
father figure 
and mentor for 
kids. A lot of 
kids don't have 
any guidance.” 
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himself eligible for the June NBA draft 
and plans to pursue to his lifelong 
dream. After what Cotton hopes will 
be a successful career in the NBA, he 
said he would like to coach high school 
basketball. 

“A lot of people are in (sports) for 
the wrong reasons. I want to be a 
father figure and mentor for kids. A lot 
of kids don’t have any guidance,” 
Cotton said, explaining the lack of 
positive male role models in many 
young kids’ lives. 

The time is one o’clock and 
Cotton is running behind schedule. He 
heads for his truck as an excited voice 
is heard, “Hi James!” Cotton says, 
“Hi,” turning to meet the lady who is 
happy to see him. He takes the time to 
continue the conversation while ignoring 
his scheduled appointment. um 


This story appeared in the University 
Magazine Online March 17, 1997. Visit 
the site at www.csulb.edu/ ~d49er. 
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Are We... 


hen good inten 
tions hit the hard 
wall of reality, 
the whole thing comes tum- 
bling down. Such has been 
the state of public educa- 
tion in California during 
the course of the last 


twenty years. 

Today, college-bound students are 
less prepared than ever to begin a uni- 
versity education. In October 1996, only 
33 percent of students taking the Cali- 
fornia State Long Beach English Place- 
ment Exam scored well enough to go di- 
rectly to English 100. 

In recent years, university profes- 
sors have voiced frustration with a crop 
of students who lack basic educational 
skills. 

With the CSU system producing 60 
percent of California teachers, it may be 
that the system has betrayed itself. 
Penny Roberts is an educational consult- 
ant and supervising teacher at Califor- 
nia State Dominguez Hills, where she 
earned her bachelor’s degree in educa- 
tion. With more than 25 years experi- 
ence in the field and two master’s de- 
grees, Roberts has a broad perspective. 
Serving as a curriculum specialist for the 
Los Angeles Unified School District, she 
taught teachers how to use the curricu- 
lum of the moment. She was at ground 
zero where theory met practice and 
shaped public education over the last 
two decades. 

“T think going from very homog- 
enous student populations to the more 
diverse, melting pot classroom was a sig- 
nificant change. Twenty years ago stu- 
dents came to kindergarten with a ba- 


sic set of skills. They knew their alpha- 
bet and the usual nursery rhymes. Then 
we began to get kindergartners who 
couldn’t point to circles or squares, make 
an ‘x’ or hold a crayon. 

The social and cultural change 
came at a time when educators did an 
about face on basic instruction. 

“In the mid-seventies we intro- 
duced child-centered education, such as 
natural language experience - kids 
would tell a story, write it, and learn the 
words that way,” Roberts said. “We went 
from one extreme to the other and we 
lost the sequential learning of basic 
skills. Whole language was a good idea, 
but we threw out the basic skills.” 

The new approach, whole lan- 
guage, was in part hinged on students 
guessing what was written in their text 
by relating it to illustrations and par- 
ticipating in group discussions. Phonics 
- learning to read and write language by 
sounding words out - was officially aban- 
doned. 

“We were more concerned about 
the students’ self-esteem. That’s when 
schools introduced all those ‘movie ap- 
preciation’ classes. We believed what we 
taught. You tend to buy the theory. In 
education we always base it on research, 
no matter how flaky the research is,” 
Roberts said. 


As the quality of 
education 
dwindles, students 
suffer the 
consequences 
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Roberts cautions that the human 
laboratory is the most inconsistent of all. 
Teaching methods that work in a homog- 
enous, intellectual environment just do 
not translate to all learning situations. 

“We tried to continue to teach like 
we had a homogenous classroom, like the 
problem would just go away,” confesses 
Roberts. 

There was a faith on the part of 
educators that if the child’s self-esteem 
were in place, the desire to learn would 
follow. Such was not the case. 

As California public school 
achievement scores plummeted, many 
educators began to believe they were 
being held responsible because they 
were in the classrooms everyday. 

By the 1980s, two Orange County 
families blamed the public schools all the 
way to the United States Supreme Court 
because their children could not speak 
English. The result was an unwieldy set 
of 400 guidelines that individual schools 
must comply with to qualify for funding 
to teach Limited English Proficiency stu- 
dents. 

But it was money targeted at a spe- 
cific and unique problem: students with 
little or no literacy in either English or 
the language spoken at home. The funds 
did nothing to change a philosophy that 
short-circuited the system for all stu- 
dents, fluent in English or not. 

Long Beach schools accommodate 
students who speak 77 different lan- 
guages, and LEP funds pay not only for 
bilingual aides, but facilitators to guar- 
antee compliance with the guidelines. 

Mario Lopez, a junior at CSULB, 
worked as a LEP aide at Los Cerritos 
Elementary School in Long Beach. Lopez 
brought bilingual skills with him, and 
as a first generation college student he 
also brought enthusiasm for the oppor- 


Learning? 
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tunities presented by pub- 
lic education. 

“Opportunity is 
yours if you work for it,” 
observes Lopez. 

He soon discovered a 
frustrating dilemma that 
educators face every day, 
one that has contributed 
to the ineffectiveness of 
public education: social 
promotion. Students are 
promoted from one grade 
level to another because of 
their age regardless of 
whether or not they have 
mastered grade-appropri- 
ate academic skills. 

“Thad a student, and 
at first it seemed like she 
was progressing. But her 
parents weren't helping 
her with homework. I 
asked her ‘Do you read?’ 
and she said, ‘No.’ I asked 
her ‘Does your mom buy 
you books?’ and she said 
‘No.’ I told her, “You need 
to start reading. It’s im- 
portant,” Lopez said. 

Lopez’ student was 
promoted without grade 
level skills because of her 
height. 

Educators and ad- 
ministrators from the 
President of the United 
States to CSU Chancellor 
Barry Munitz echo Lopez’ 
sentiment: literacy is a 
national priority. 

However, the self-es- 
teem mantra in education over the last 
decade has dictated promotion regard- 
less of skills, the theory being that the 
student’s self-esteem was the most im- 
portant factor. Coupled with a real con- 
cern over lawsuits brought against 
schools by indignant parents, educators 
took the path of least resistance. 

“Social promotion has been the 
standard in the United States, whether 
it’s right or wrong,” Joe Pistoia, a 25-year 
educator with young children of his own 
in California public schools, explains. 

Having put together high school 
programs for juvenile delinquents, and 
now serving as an administrator in a 
small school in an affluent neighbor- 
hood, Pistoia has seen it all. 

“There is a belief that retaining a 
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Will Rogers Middle School Principal Linda Moore and students. 


student doesn’t make a difference. There 
was a movement to just keep them 
movin on. And to say that just poor kids 
have problems is not true,” adds Pistoia. 

The fallout from the unwritten 
nationwide policy is a student popula- 
tion that graduates from one institution 
to another regardless of academic fail- 
ure. 

Long Beach students who were to 
struggle with university placement tests 
in the 90s had raised a red flag a decade 
earlier with poor performance on stan- 
dardized achievement tests. By Septem- 
ber of 1989 the Long Beach Unified 
School District took itself to task with a 
reorganization plan to decentralize the 
district. 

The district established a goal to 
raise performance district wide by estab- 
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lishing the district hopes 
to close the proverbial 
cracks that students fall 
through. 

Will Rogers Middle 
School principal Linda 
Moore’s office is graced 
with a photograph of US 
Attorney General Janet 
Reno who visited the 
school last year. With tele- 
phones ringing and stu- 
dents, staff and volun- 
teers checking in through 
Moore’s open door, the 
place has the air of a com- 
mand center. 

Students are uni- 
formed in coordinated 
clothing that allows for a 
certain degree of free ex- 
pression but defines lim- 
its. They are dressed to 
work in accordance with 
a program that has re- 
ceived national attention 
and is part of the effort to 
get education and stu- 
dents back on track. 

The practice of so- 
cial promotion has been 
given marching orders. It 
will end in eighth grade. 

“For a long time, the 
philosophy was that kids 
who were held back all 
had greater problems.” 

According to Moore, 
—. = the reality proved to be 
ity Magazine {hat by the time students 
got to high school learn- 
ing problems were com- 
pounded by adult-sized behavior prob- 
lems. An opportunity was missed when 
the same students were small, pliable 
and enthusiastic six-year-olds. 

The LBUSD Eighth Grade Educa- 
tional Improvement Measure reinstates 
consequences for poor performance. Stu- 
dents who demonstrate academic failure 
at the end of grade eight will not be pro- 
moted to senior high school, but will in- 
stead be assigned to an alternative 
placement. 

Parents affected by the measure 
will receive failure notices this June and 
alternative programs are slated to open 
in September 1997. um 


This story appeared in the University 
Magazine Online March 21,1997. Visit 
the site at www.csulb.edu / ~d49er. 
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he stood there, drunk, atop a desk 

in front of the class. Unprepared 

to teach, she instead pretended to 

strip. She thought it was funny and 

laughed, a professor with a nose ring 
and a tongue ring and a funky, leftover 
flower-child haircut simulating erotic 
and suggestive triple-X moves in a col- 
lege classroom. 

She was upset; her performance 
review was unfavorable. She had gone to 
the campus bar, downed three glasses of 
Vin Rosé, and asked a former student 
who was drinking with her to regurgi- 
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tate a report he had done for her in a 
semester past on the psychology of strip- 


pers. 

This is Dr. Juniper Wiley, a Cal State Long Beach 
sociology professor who was denied tenure this year — the 
civilian equivalent of being fired — because a committee of 
her peers deemed her to be incompetent. An arbitrator has 
heard her appeal. A decision is pending. 

But this is not the story. 

It is, instead, a story of what students and faculty 
describe as a dysfunctional, ineffective and overwhelmed 
department that is figuratively and physically isolated on a 
campus that is just now beginning to emerge from the 
cataclysm of the early 90s recession. It is a story of profes- 
sors who hate each other. It is a story of professors who 
view students as spigots in the assembly line of 
underfunded state education. It is a story of professors who 
angrily are dealing with the realization they are not the 
research stars they once dreamed themselves to be. 

It is a story repeated, with variations of course, in 
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Those who study others: a look at CSULB sociology 
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**{ know they 


other small departments throughout 
the campus. The story of sociology at 
Long Beach is, ultimately, the story of 
Long Beach itself. 

eee 

Juniper Wiley grew up in the 
heart of the San Fernando Valley — 
that’s Brady Bunch country — during 
the region’s wholesome, whitebread 
heyday. She was 19 years old in 1968, 
the height of the ’60s cultural revolu- 
tion, and the era swallowed her fully. 
She hitch-hiked across Canada. She 
worked in a headshop selling beads. 
She lived in a van with a rainbow on 
the side. She needed to get back to the 
earth, as hippies did in those days, so 
she moved to Oregon with her daugh- 
ter and long-since divorced husband. 
There, she made quilts and baked 
bread. 

She sits now in a downtown Long 
Beach cafe. She is 47, a grandmother, 
and the lines etched on her rough 
facial skin reveal of a woman who has 
been fighting for a long time. “I 
haven’t spoken to my mother in three 
years,” she says. “She tells me I bring 
trouble onto myself.” 

She then laughs a nervous little 
laugh, like an exclamation point. She 
laughs like that whenever she says 
something that might seem a bit out of 
the ordinary. Her speech is peppered 
with those laughs. 

Wiley fought for but never gained 
acceptance from her family. She’s too 
different, she says. “I was always the 
one out of sync.” She laughs. 

Finally, she found acceptance in 
sociology; she found people like 
herself. “These were people who cared 
about social injustice! These were 
people who studied people, who tried 
to understand them! And now I could 
become part of a great social change. I 
could plant seeds in young minds. This 
could be my way of extending the ’60s.” 
She laughs. 

She began school to earn a two- 
year degree that would enable her to 
teach preschool and support her 
daughter. She instead graduated from 
UC Santa Cruz, earned a UC Regents 
Scholarship and, eventually, a Ph.D. 
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from UC San Diego. She became an 
assistant professor at Long Beach in 
1990, specializing in deviance. She 
wrote a book. Finally, she thought, 
acceptance. 

Now, she says, “I know they want 
me to quit.” 

eee 

They do. 

Many students and peers con- 
sider Wiley marginally competent and 
wholly irresponsible. A 1993 editorial 
in the student newspaper, the Union, 
referred to Wiley as “Professor Hell” 
for a semester that even Wiley admits 
now was poorly taught. Wiley refuses 
to teach lower-division introductory 
courses because, she says, there are 
too many students for her unique 
teaching style to be effective. “Who 
does she think she is?” one senior 
colleague said during a 93 review 
meeting, according to an internal 
document. She regularly fails to show 
for department meetings, faculty 
sources said, and much of her 
classwork does not meet standard. “We 
don’t have any problems with new 
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want me fo quit.” 


— Professor Juniper Wiley 


ideas like she claims,” one professor 
said. “We do have a problem with the 
fact she’s eliminated the history of 
sociology except in superficial 
soundbites. She requires 20 pages of 
reading a week in theory courses 
where you're studying theories that 
take years to fully understand.” 

(Because of Wiley’s pending 
appeal against the department and the 
possibility of litigation, none of the 
faculty members involved would speak 
for the record. Much of the information 
for this story was gathered through 
extensive interviews of faculty, stu- 
dents — most of whom requested 
anonymity in fear of retaliation — in 
addition to the review of internal 
documents). 

Wiley has taken her dispute 
public, drawing penises on chalk- 
boards during class to represent her 
male opponents in the department, 
student sources said, putting them in 
the middle of an intra-departmental 
crossfire. She “cancels class on a 
whim,” said another student. “One 
Wednesday we had a huge rainstorm 
and I drove two hours from Pasadena 
to get here. Class was canceled be- 
cause Dr. Wiley didn’t feel like work- 
ing.” 

Wiley, who has undergone. 
counseling for the past five years and 
has told students she is manic depres- 
sive, is incapable of negotiating with 
her peers, according to department 
insiders. “She simply can’t achieve a 
working compromise,” a professor said. 
“It’s her way or no way.” 

Dr. Carl Slawski, a longtime 
professor and a known Wiley oppo- 
nent, said the department is working 
to achieve higher standards. “And in 
the process,” he said, “the chair and 
those working with her have been 
subjected to vicious and unjustified 
attack [from Dank and Wiley].” 

eee 

The sociology department sits 
tucked behind a door that is always 
closed on the far end of the third floor 
of the SPA building on Lower Campus. 
It was once a proud department, with 
22 faculty members during the late 
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’60s and early ’70s when sociology as 
an academic discipline exploded. 
Indeed, many of the older professors 
joined the faculty during that period. 
Today, the number of emeritus faculty 
on the department signboard nearly 
outnumbers those who are teaching. 

Sociology of that period was wild 
and loose. Everything was new. 
Postmodernist and feminist thought 
entered the scene. Sociology was the 
hotbed of political and social activism, 
and the Long Beach department was 
mentioned in the same breath as 
Berkeley’s. There were a lot of young 
scholars who wanted to change the 
world, and that meant the administra- 
tion was the enemy since it controlled 
their world. 

It was during that era, some 
faculty members believe, that sociolo- 
gists at Long Beach alienated adminis- 
trators and their successors. Whenever 
there was a budgetary price to pay, it 
was easy for the dean’s office to make 
sociology pay it. The department had 
no effective advocate. 

“There is an ongoing process to 
reverse the anarchy,” said Dr. William 
Gibson, an associate professor. 

That process began when Dr. 
Norma S. Chincilla recently became 
department chair. Chincilla holds a 
dual appointment as a professor in 
sociology as well as women’s studies, 
where she actually spends the major- 
ity of her time. Chincilla, who was on 
sabbatical during fall semester and 
could not be reached, is politically 
well-connected on campus, according 
to the sociology faculty. 


However, according to depart- 
ment sources, because Chincilla 
spends only about 40 percent of her 
time in sociology, which is located on 
the opposite end of the campus from 
women’s studies, effective control 
belongs to a triumvirate of Gibson, 


“She has come with an attitude of Slawski and Dr. Douglas Parker. Dr. 


cooperat- 
ing with 
adminis- 
trators,” 
Slawski 
said. “In 
the past 
there was 
a general 
attitude 
that the 
adminis- 
tration 
simply wasn’t going to work with us, 
so why should we work with them? 
But I think now they know we are on 
the right side.” 

Said Gibson, “More members of 
the sociology department are seen as 
team players.” 
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Michael 
Halliwell also 
wields influ- 
ence, sources 
said, but he 
opposes the 
three at times. 
The interim 
chair is Dr. 
Harold 
Hubbard, whom 
sources de- 
scribed as a nice 


man who won't do anything he has not 
been told to do. 

Then there’s Dr. Barry Dank, an 
iconoclast who prides himself on being 
just that. “I’m not,” he said, “the kind 
of person who gets along with depart- 
ments.” 
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Dank has been Wiley’s major 
backer all along and has ensured the 
situation receive media attention. 

“They say, ‘Wiley is not acting 
like a professor should act. How should 
she act? The way I act, of course,’ ” 
Dank said of his colleagues. “Well, if 
you take diversity seriously, that’s not 
the way 
it’s 
supposed 
to be. [My 
col- 
leagues] 
are 
isolated 
from the 
discipline 
of sociol- 
ogy, and 
they are 
isolated within the university. The 
people in power accept our isolation.” 

eee 

Dank has written letters of 
support for Wiley and publicly ripped 
those who oppose her, although he is 
careful to praise their scholarship. 
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voice who yells at students if they 
underachieve. He once told a class of 
students they were not worth his time 
so he wasn’t going to bother with the 
last three weeks of the semester, 
students said. Mendoza recounted a 
time when Gibson’s tirade against a 
student carried throughout the 
sociology department hallway. “I heard 
him scream ‘God-damn!’ and I remem- 
ber how that struck me as being so 
unprofessional,” Mendoza said. 

Gibson, who before he was 
interviewed was advising a student on 
how to construct a resume, admitted 
he loses his temper. “I get frustrated 
when my efforts to create a participa- 
tive environment are ignored,” he said. 
“And I especially get mad when 
students sit there with a look that 
they’re bored. Frankly, I find it insult- 
ing.” 

Slawski, students say, makes it 
clear he believes today’s CSULB 
student is generally unprepared and 
unsuited for college work. “He comes 
in with the attitude that students are 
failures,” Mendoza said. “He treats 

: j them like they’re sheep, that they’re 
‘ dumb.” 
i ‘ \ Students also said they believe 
Se 4 Parker, who earned his Ph.D. at 
by Berkeley, is bitter because he is stuck 
at a state school and is unable to get a 


Dank himself, though, has come Eric Mendoza, a leader of the job in the more prestigious and 
under attack. student sociology club, said Dank research-oriented UC system, students 
He hired Wiley while he was openly flirts with female students in said. “He looks for the weak students 
department chair and, faculty mem- class. “We’ve heard complaints,” a and picks on them. He has a stone-cold 
ild bers said, failed to disclose he had professor said. “He basically attitude,” Mendoza said. “Then, when 
previously dated her — acharge Dank marginalizes men in his classes.” enough students have dropped so that 
vigorously denies. “I am a major “[Dank] tries to dominate by his workload is easy, he calms down.” 
rt supporter of Wiley,” he said. “Yes, some continually talking. He monopolizes Debbie Wall, another club leader, said 
people department Parker 
have said meetings,” “enjoys 
d Juniper another profes- intimi- 
Ly and I sor said. “I don’t dating 
would be a know where he students. 
| great could get He 
match, but another job. seems to 
| I want He’s a very think 
e Juniper controlling, that’s 
ne | Wiley to be histrionic, the way 
- ‘my col- paranoid type. to force 
1 | league.” ce A lot of the £ } students 
3 Dank, problems we’ve to learn. 
who specializes in the sociology of had are of his making. He’s always [Many students] can’t take the atmo- 
: sexuality, tells his students he is bi- saying or doing the wrong thing at the _ sphere of his abuse.” 
sexual and began an organization — wrong time.” eee 
the Congress of Consenting Sexual Dank is not the only professor The sociology department is 
1 Adults — that advocates the right of criticized. straining to teach more than 300 
professors to engage in sex with Gibson, a specialist in paramili- students in the major program as well 
undergraduates. tary culture, is a hothead with a loud as provide general education courses 
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for the university as a whole. 

Within the College of Liberal 
Arts, the psychology, history and 
economics departments have tradition- 
ally received the biggest pieces of the 
budgetary pie — and have supplied 
the majority of the college’s adminis- 
trators. 

The sociology department, like 
many small departments, has not been 
allowed to replace retiring faculty for 
the most part and its professors are 
angry because they are being asked to 
teach more with less. “Really,” said 
Parker, “what they’ve been asking for 
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is something for nothing.” 

Dank, in his case against his 
colleagues, said the department has 
repeatedly dumped talented teachers 
in the past, citing the case of Dr. 
Wayne Wooden, who taught at Long 
Beach for four years in the early ’80s 
but was denied a permanent position. 
Wooden eventually joined Cal Poly 
Pomona, where he was named that 
university’s outstanding teacher this 
past academic year. 

Wooden, however, said the Long 
Beach faculty Dank attacks made an 
“unbelievable” effort to retain him, 
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even finding a way to extend his 
lectureship. “There just weren’t any 
jobs anywhere,” Wooden said. “Sociol- 
ogy just wasn’t getting the resources.” 

As a result, many professors feel 
they cannot offer the in-depth atten- 
tion they once did. Essay tests that 
probed students’ grasp of complex 
ideas have been replaced by Scantron 
tests that rely on memory instead of 
understanding. “Some profs don’t even 
rewrite the test from semester to 
semester,” a student said. 

That is the point, a professor 
said. If the department were to provide 
a first-class educational experience 
with the resources it has now — which 
he said is impossible anyway _ then 
money would be funneled elsewhere. 
So the department must over-enroll 
and cancel classes, to demonstrate to 
the administration the level of student 
interest, and it must cut corners on 
testing, individual instruction and 
range of courses. 

The faculty does care about 
students, he said, but in the long-term. 
Unfortunately, those who are students 
now suffer. And many are furious. 

“A lot of the professors don’t care 
about our education,” Wall said. “They 
just don’t treat students very well ona 
human level. There is disrespect. The 
bottom line I’ve discovered with 
professors is that you have to realize 
they are humans. Our society puts 
them at a higher level, but they 
shouldn’t be because they don’t hold 
themselves to a higher standard.” 

eee 

There are two professors who 
shower a lot of attention on students, 
and they are Wiley and Dank. That is 
why there is such a division in the 
department. Even though students 
quickly list their shortcomings as 
professors, they say the two, in con- 
trast to others, at least seem to care. 

“A lot of students love Dr. Wiley,” 
Mendoza said. “She brings that 
unconventional approach that every- 
one should experience in college.” 

Several students said Wiley 
caused them to change their major to 
sociology, and members of the sociology 
club said Wiley was their biggest 
supporter. 

“Whenever there’s been a student 
function, there’s pretty much two 
professors you can count on being 
there — Dank and Wiley,” a student 
said. 
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“She gives encouragement and there 
are certain things she’s pretty good af.” 


Even one Wiley opponent admit- 
ted she has strengths. “She is beguil- 
ing and entertaining and many of her 
students can learn from her,” the 
professor said. “She gives encourage- 
ment, and there are certain things 
she’s pretty good at.” 

The department’s squabbles and 
student complaints are no secret. A 
March 1996 internal university review 
concluded that “intradepartmental 
differences ... have interfered with 
department functioning” and that a 
“faculty-student learning expectation 
gap seems to exist between some 
faculty and their students.” 

Mendoza said he respects his 
instructors in spite of their problems 
but believes their inability is work 
cohesively is unacceptable. 

“Take Parker. I respect the guy. 
My former roommate recommended I 
take a class from him because it was 
good. I just think he needs some work 
on his social skills,” Mendoza said. 

“But what my greatest concern is 
that there is no bridge between 


1. Fill out your personal message below. 


Student's Full Name: 


Your Address: 


students and faculty. Most of the 
students come with such high hopes, 
and they are going down the drain. 
When I transferred here, I wanted to 
be a social worker. And now, because 
the bickering is so high, I don’t feel 
like I’m getting the education I need to 
prepare me for that.” 

eee 

Wiley is signing the papers at a 
real estate office for a $2,000 camper. 
She is buying the camper not because 
she likes camping. She assumes she 
will lose her job and her home. 

“I feel incapable of selling myself 
right now,” she says. “This department 
has done a great deal of damage to my 
self-esteem. I have to psych up just to 
go to work to teach. I feel like a 
battered woman.” 

She believes her case is one of 
academic freedom, and not compe- 
tence. She wants to fight. 

“No one ever has [fought the 
department hierarchy],” she says. 
“And I want them to stop this. I want 
them to never do this again.” 


Your Friend, Roommate, Fraternity Sister or Brother is Graduating! 


And now you have the once-in-a-lifetime chance to wish your graduate the best . . . in the Daily Forty- 
Niner's Keepsake Graduation Issue. To place your Graduation wish, just follow these simple steps: 


Return by Wednesday, May 21, 1997 to: 
Attention: The Daily Forty-Niner, CSULB 
Graduation Supplement 

1250 Bellflower Blvd., SSPA 027 

Long Beach, CA 90840-4601 

Questions may be directed to: 562/985-5177 


| The Daily Forty-Niner Graduation Supplement Order Form 


2. Enclose a baby picture of your graduate. Color or black & white accepted; black and white preferred. 
3. Enclose $35 payment (check or VISA/Mastercard) 

4. Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope if you would like your photo returned. 
5, Mail in time to be received by Wednesday, May 21. 


Your Name: 
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Then Wiley laughs her nervous 
laugh. 

“I’m going to be a hippie again,” 
she says. 

She looks out the window. She 
looks back. She’s crying. “I just want 
to know I have somewhere to sleep. I 
don’t want to be a bag lady.” 

There is no laugh. um 


FOOTNOTE: 


Dr. Norma Chincilla, chair of the 
Sociology Department, said she spends 
her time equally between Women's 
Studies and Sociology teaching but that 
she is a full time chair of Sociology. She 
went on to say there is a very high 
degree of consensus reached about 
future plans and the need to rebuild the 
department after a number of retire- 
ments. 

Professor Wiley's review was 
carefully conducted and it was a 
unanimous conclusion at every level. 
The appeal is pending. 


Your Message: (Please do not exceed 25 words and please print clearly) 
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The Beef on Ostrich and the 


t is hailed as the 

healthy red meat. Its 

taste is compared with 
the filet of beef. Premium 
cut steaks cost up to $15 a 
pound. 

And now Mega Burgers 
in Dana Point sells it for 
$3.59 for a quarter-pound 
patty on a wheat bun while 
Snax Burger in Torrance 
proffers the item for $3.50. 


But there is something fowl about 
this low fat, low-cholesterol red meat: 
the 96 percent fat-free ostrich, the larg- 
est living bird in the world. 

“This is going to be the meat of the 
future, ” said Mega Burgers owner Minos 
Xilikakis. “It is a better choice for people 
looking for something more healthy.” 

With a taste and texture similar 
to beef, ostrich meat is making some 
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headway into mainstream food choices. 
Most Pavilions and some Ralphs super- 
markets have stocked their meat 
counters with ostrich. And area restau- 
rants such as The Galley cafe in Tor- 
rance and Planet Hollywood in Los An- 
geles have added ostrich burgers to their 
menus. 

“Tt’s excellent,” said Granada Hills 
resident Leslie Tolle, who tasted the os- 
trich burger for the first time while vis- 
iting her sister in Dana Point. “It has 
more flavor than ground chicken or tur- 
key. I would definitely use this at home 
in place of beef.” 

Xilikakis, who also owns a second 
restaurant in Lake Forest, said he dis- 
covered the bird meat while at a trade 
show, tasted it, then began several 
months of inquiry before deciding to sell 
ostrich burgers at his restaurants. He 
said taste, customer acceptance and cost 
played a part in his decision. 

“First I started talking to people 
to see what they thought about it,” he 
said. “I got a lot of positive feedback.” 

Meat purveyors attribute the 
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The prices are not 
featherweight in 
this tall face off 
with a stocky ol’ 

reliable 


popularity of ostrich meat to the public 
demand for healthier food choices. Al- 
though ostrich is a bird, its meat is con- 
sidered red meat and its taste and tex- 
ture are hard to differentiate from beef. 

“The primary goal here is with the 
beef people,” said Al Westcott, general 
manager for Torrance-based Ostrich 
Farms, which provides ostrich meat to 
such accounts as Mega Burgers, Snax 
Burgers and Planet Hollywood. “Except 
for ostrich, there’s no other competition 
in taste with beef.” 

He says ostrich meat ought to par- 
ticularly appeal to the health-conscious 
student — and not just because of the low 
fat grams. 

“On a student level, you'll find they 
are considerably more conscious about 
health benefits, not only for themselves 
but also on an environmental level,” 
Westcott said. “It takes less acreage to 
raise ostrich than cattle and there is no 
methane problem, which effects the 
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ozone. Rain forests are conserved.” 

The rise in popularity of ostrich 
meat can be seen in the nearly 40-per- 
cent increase in accounts over last year, 
Westcott said. His company sells ostrich 
meat to 950 restaurants and vendors 
nationwide, up about 700 a year ago. 

And as supermarkets such as 
Ralphs make ostrich meat more acces- 
sible, it is Sam’s club in Torrance that 
marks the bird as more than just a trend 
among healthy eaters. Ostrich Farms 
contracted with the wholesale club last 
year and Westcott says this symbolizes 
the meat as “pretty mainstream.” 
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But as far as advertising goes, the 
benefits of eating ostrich remain some- 
what obscure to the general public and 
its higher price tag perhaps contributes 
to less than stellar sales in the whole- 
sale market. 

“We've carried ostrich meat for sev- 
eral months but, unfortunately, the prod- 
uct hasn’t done as well as we expected,” 
said Sam’s Club general manager Sang 
Ji. “It’s a little too expensive and there 
are so many other red meats to choose 
from and pay less.” 

Ji says the club is selling roughly 
about $300 a week of ostrich filets and 
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lean ground meat, nowhere near the re- 
ceipts of other items in the wholesale 
club. 

Perhaps consumers just aren’t 
ready to sink their teeth into an animal 
that can tower the averaged-sized man. 

“T think it’s the thought that it 
could be a pet,” said Bashar Asad, a Cal 
State Long Beach electrical engineering 
student who insists he couldn’t eat the 
bird. “It’s not as stupid as a chicken and 
it’s asymbol of Australia. Have you seen 
a chicken as the symbol of a country?” 

Public Policy major Liz Kanard 
says she tasted a sample of ostrich meat 
in teriyaki sauce. 

“It tasted like very lean beef and 
looked just like a red meat,” she said. “I 
would probably try it again, but I felt 
kind of gross because it was an ostrich.” 

Several students have said it is the 
idea of eating an ostrich that shies them 
away. 

“T would never try it,” said Public 
Policy and administration major 
Danielle Bryant. “It would have to do 
with my environment. I just wasn’t 
raised to eat ostrich, it’s not something 
I would do.” 

At Mega Burgers in Dana Point, 
enough sales have kept the whimsical 
bird on the fryer. 

During its first few weeks on the 
menu, the ostrich sandwich could be con- 
sidered a success, owner Xilikakis said. 
He estimates about 300 of the specialty 
burgers sold in the first week after he 
added the item last summer. By com- 
parison, he sells an average of 1,500 beef 
hamburgers in a given week. 

“If you thought you were eating a 
regular hamburger but were really eat- 
ing an ostrich burger, you wouldn’t know 
the difference,” he said. 

Although a healthier alternative to 
beef hamburgers, ostrich burgers also 
cost more. A Mega Burgers single quar- 
ter-pound hamburger costs $1.99. 

But Xilikakis, who pays at least 
three times more per pound for ostrich 
than he does for hamburger, says the 
cost isn’t prohibitive as long as people 
are buying it. 

“T think people are always looking 
for something different,” he said. “It will 
take some time to be sure I made the 
right decision because in the long term, 
it’s the reaction of the people. They’re 
the ones who make the (ultimate) deci- 
sion.” 

“Adding unique choices to his 
menu isn’t new for Xilikakis, a 25-year 
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restaurant veteran. 

After moving to California from 
Greece in 1972, he worked as a fast-food 
cook in Tustin before becoming a restau- 
rant partner in 1977. 

He and his partner sold the res- 
taurant in 1993 and Xilikakis started his 
own. 

“T wanted to do something differ- 
ent, the way I wanted it,” he said. That 
difference included large portions of food 
and new menu items. 

“T had ideas to make good food in 
big amounts at a reasonable price,” he 
said. “The things we have here, you just 
can’t find anywhere.” 

In addition to his ostrich burger, 
Xilikakis sells other healthy alternatives 
such as buffalo burgers, salmon burgers, 
black-bean burgers (served with 
guacamole), garden burgers and turkey 
burgers. 

Since introducing the ostrich 
burger, he has added a low fat, meatless 
hot dog and a Mexican-flavored garden 
burger. 

But for those who think fast food 
should mainly consist of juicy hamburg- 
ers, mounds of french fries and heaping 
servings of deep-fried, breaded side- 
dishes: fear not. 

Mega Burgers still offers fried 
mushrooms, zucchini and onion rings in 
addition to its beef hamburgers, pastrami 
sandwiches and polish sausages. um 


This story appeared in the University 
Magazine Online March 31, 1997. Visit 
the site at www.csulb.edu/~d49er. 
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Internet access on 


BY STEPHEN SHULTZ 


o many students, finding 
1 free Internet access is 


like searching for the 
Holy Grail; it’s rumored to 
exist but nobody can seem to 
find it. Well free access is just 
one of several services that the 
department of academic com- 
puting is offering Cal State 
Long Beach students. 


In addition to free-on campus 
online access, the university will 
assist students in opening e-mail 
account that will allow them to 
exchange electronic mail with 
friends and loved ones anywhere in 
the world. 

Students can also log-on to the 
Internet via their home computer for 
free (baring any long distance phone 
charges). Information on how to get 
online from home is available for a 
nominal fee at the campus copy 
center. 

Most students, however, will 
find that it is much easier to log-on 
on campus. 

There are six computer labs 
throughout campus, but the pride 
and joy of the university is the New 
Media Center. 

Inside the modern structure 
students will find a comfortable 
study hall, as well as two sizable 
computer labs. 

One lab deemed the Open 
Access Lab is just what it sounds 
like. It is open for all students to 
work on projects or exchange e-mail. 

The second is called the Devel- 
opment Center. It is reserved for 
students who have more demanding 
work such as graphic design and 
digital editing in mind. 

In either lab, students will find 
helpful faces roaming the center 
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@ The New 
Media Center 


campus is easier than you may believe 


fielding questions and offering 
suggestions. 

The center, which was origi- 
nally designed as an extension of the 
university’s main library, was con- 
ceived in early 1986 by former 
library director Jordan M. Scepanski 
and was intended to function as an 
electronic or virtual library. 

According to Henry DuBois, the 
university’s assistant associate 
director, Scepanski’s vision was to 
enable students to call up informa- 
tion and images housed elsewhere on 
campus or elsewhere in the world. 


“Our goal is to offer 
access to as many 
students as possible 
so that everyone 
will be able to 
benefit from these 


. 7) 
services , — Francoise Corey 
ACS director 


DuBois also added that the 
concept was impossible to realize in 
the early ‘90s due to the state’s 
budget crisis. 

However, the former director’s 
vision has come to fruition over the 
last couple of years with an increase 
in state funding and the addition of 
the New Media Center. 

Although some signs are still 
lurking about that read North 
Campus Library, the facility is no 
longer an official library. 

Effective January 1, 1997, the 
university transferred “ownership” 
of the building to Academic Com- 
puting Services and into the care of 
Francoise Corey, the director of 
academic computing. 
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Under her care the department 
has added approximately 80 new 
computers including 20 high-power 
stations in the new Pentium™ lab. 

“Our goal is to offer access to as 
many students as possible so that 
everyone will be able to benefit from 
these services,” said Corey. 

In keeping with that goal the 
university is unveiling a plan to 
coordinate with the Student Orienta- 
tion and Registration program and 
issue e-mail accounts upon request 
to all incoming freshman and trans- 
fer students. 

The center is also offering free 
Internet and e-mail workshops 
beginning July 15 and continuing 
into the summer break in an at- 
tempt to help students get ahead 
start on the fall semester. 

Perhaps one of the most amaz- 
ing aspects is that all of these 
services are 100 percent free. Stu- 
dents will, however, need to bring a 
few dollars if they are planning to 
print anything. 

The center charges 20 cents per 
page to print in black and white and 
$1.25 per page to print in color. 
These charges seem quite reasonable 
considering the expense the center 
incurs to provide students with the 
most advanced technology and 
software possible. 

The New Media Center as well 
as the other computer labs on 
campus will be open during finals 
and will be extending their hours to 
accommodate students‘ rigorous 
schedules. 

Beginning May 11, the New 
Media Center will be open from 8 
a.m. to midnight, Monday though 
Thursday; 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Fri- 
days; 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Saturday; 
and 1 p.m. to 9 p.m. on Sundays. The 
facility will also be open during 
graduation ceremonies. um 
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Ceramics 
provides a 
creative 
outlet for the 
artistic and 
social being 


BY MARCELA MARQUEZE 
PHOTOS BY AMY BETH BENNETT 
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alking by the store, it is 

difficult to tell what kind of 

business it is. The display 
window is filled with many painted 
ceramic pieces. The huge 50% off sign 
in the building almost hides the store’s 
name Mud Beach of Manhattan Beach, 
which is located in the downtown area 
near bars and restaurants. 

The decor inside is made up of 
bookshelves full of unpainted ceramic 
pieces. There are four tall round tables 
with bar stools. 

The store sells unfinished pieces 
of ceramic. For an hourly price, a 
person can use all the materials and 
paint available to embellish their 
piece. 

The environment is very colorful, 
and the new age music adds to the 
serenity of the place. 

This is one of the new fads that 
are now popular in Southern Califor- 
nia. Within the past year, places like 
Mud Beach have become more and 
more popular, not only with women, 
but also with men. 
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Color Me Mine located in 
Belmont Shore is popular with the 
students of Cal State Long Beach. 

It is more spacious than Mud 
Beach, and the location can accommo- 
date more people. The prices for the 
ceramic pieces and paint are similar to 
those at Mud Beach. 

“We have held many sorority 
parties at the store,” said Chrissy 
Bates, Color Me Mine’s manager, 

They also offered a special on 
April 19, which at midnight the price 
of the ceramics were 35 percent off, 
and if customer’s wore their pajamas, 
they received an additional 10 percent 
off. 

Bates said this is the first time 
she had planned this promotional sale 
for the store and depending how 
successful it is, she will have addi- 
tional promotions. 

One of the reasons it has become 
so popular is because customers have 
the opportunity to make their own 
piece of art. 

Coordinators at Color Me Mine 
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ceramics.” 

Judy McFarland, manager of 
Mud Beach, said that men are using 
the store as a “pick-up” place. 

“Tt is a lot easier than going into 
a bar and having to try to finda 
person whom you might like to date,” 
McFarland said. “Screening candi- 
dates for a potential date is easier in 
an art store than a bar.” 

This example could be seen with 
one table in particular. The two men 
who were sitting amongst a group of 
women, finally admitted that they 
were there to pick up women. 

Ron and Rod both live in the area 
and said, “This was the most fun way 
to find dates.” Their favorite part was 
that they would get to know a person 
without having to waste money ona 
bad dinner date. Ron said that women 
are impressed when they see men 
“getting in touch with their artistic 
side.” 

This statement was true, because 
they got a lot of attention from the 
female store workers and the women 
sitting across from them at the table. 
They ended up walking out of the store 
with two hand-painted goblets and two 
dates. um 


This story appeared in the University 
Magazine Online May 2, 1997. Visit the 
site at www.csulb.edu/~d49er 


attempt to create an aura of tranquil- groups of strangers together. Many 


lity in the store while people create. people who go to Mud Beach and Color 

When customers focus on painting Me Mine tend to be single and find 

their piece, it this method a great 
)- temporarily takes e way to meet others. 

their mind away se It isa lot On Tuesday or 
to from any problems. Thursday nights, 


Another easier than Mud Beach runs a 


important factor for special that allows 


ae attraction a soing into a bar ee o bring s 
these stores is the ° riend and pay only 
concept of giving a and having to half off the price of 
gift that the person e the paint. 

has made them- try to f ind a Both stores 


selves. allow their custom- 


it Remember as a person whom ers to bring food 
i child, when your 9 G and alcoholic 
family was im- y ou might like drinks, as long as 


le pressed by those ” they are 21 or older. 
i strangely home to date. Because of these 

made gifts? Well — Judy McFarland deals, it can become 
now the idea has Mud Beach difficult to find a 

e been capitalized on. seat or a table. 

, Not everyone that goes to these “The ceramic stores are an 
art shops is entirely interested in alternative spot to take someone on a 
making a piece of art to display or to date,” Bates said. “Instead of going to 
give as a gift. a movie and dinner, it is more roman- 

The tables are designed to put tic to bring a picnic basket and paint 
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Dallas 


| te the Geach 


BY MICHAEL ANASTASI 
PHOTOS BY AMY BETH BENNETT 


here is a dishev- 
eled look. Her long 
blond hair is not 


quite in the right place; 
her clothes are a bit loose 
and awkward, as if she 
threw them on in about a 
minute. 

There is a distant look 
in her eyes as well. 

The Olympics. 

Dallas Boychuk 
coaches the women’s bas- 
ketball team at Cal State 
Long Beach. The 32-year- 
old, one of the youngest 
Division I coaches in the 
country, was brought here 
to make the 49ers a na- 
tional success again. 

So, the immediate 
goal for the Florida native 
is to win games, of course. 
She gives herself seven 
years to return the pro- 
gram to the Top 25 
rankings it once domi- 
nated. 

What Boychuk really 
wants to do — and the 
reason why she ultimately 
coaches basketball — is 
coach in the Olympic 
Games because that is 
where she always 
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dreamed of playing. 

“When I realized I wasn’t going to make it 
playing a sport,” Boychuk said, “I decided I 
would get there somehow.” 

This is said matter-of-factly, because in 
Boychuk’s mind it will happen if she wants it 
to because she is a person who simply gets 
things done. 

Long Beach women’s basketball — which 
finished in the national rankings for 13 con- 
secutive years and compiled a 321-72 record 
over that period ending in 1991 — will return to 
prominence because Boychuk has decided it 
will. 

On one particular day, she is staring at a 
videotape. She does not bother to look at her 
visitor. 

When can she meet? Tomorrow would be 
great, she said. Tomorrow is Thanksgiving, she 
is told. She is surprised. “Doesn’t matter,” she 
said. “We work every day around here. We 
work all the time.” 

“T know,” she said later, “what it takes to 
be successful.” 

Dallas Boychuk —named by her late father 
who was a big Cowboys fan —was the top assis- 
tant at Big-Ten Conference power Purdue for 
three years before coming to Long Beach. 

The Boilermakers won two conference 
championships, made one 
Final Four appearance (1994) 
and had a cumulative record 
of 69-24 during her tenure. 

More importantly, 
Boychuk established herself 
as one of the nation’s top 
recruiters, delivering the No. 
1-ranked recruiting class her 
second season there. 

“She knows what it takes 
to win and that is a 24-hour 
work ethic,” said Lin Dunn, 
the Purdue head coach at the time. “We re- 
cruited at the elite level, and Dallas got the job 
done.” 

The work ethic had always been there — a 
family trait, Boychuk said. In high school, she 
decided she wanted to excel, so she got it done. 
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“TI know,” she 
said later, 
“what it 
takes to be 
successful.” 


She earned outstanding grades, became senior- 
class president and lettered in volleyball, track, 
basketball and softball. At 
Stetson University — she gradu- 
ated with a degree in marketing 
— Boychuk was MVP of the 
basketball team both her junior 
and senior seasons. 

Prior to coaching at Purdue, 
Boychuk spent two years assist- 
ing at Louisville under Bud 
Childers, one of the more re- 
spected coaches in the game. By 
the time she was hired by Long 
Beach nearly two years ago — the 
49ers went 15-13 her first season — she was one 
of the country’s hot coaching prospects. 

Long Beach, therefore, expects her to get 
the job done. 

“I know the expectations are high here in 
Long Beach, and that is precisely the reason I 
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wanted to come here in the 
first place,” she said. “I 
wanted to come to a place that 
expects to win and has a his- 
tory of winning.” 

Many coaches struggle 
making the leap from assis- 
tant to head coaching because 
the roles are so different. An 
assistant is the one a player 
comes to when she gets into 
trouble; the head coach is the 


10 games in a row and we play 
hard, I won’t necessarily get 
on them. But when we don’t 
play hard, that’s when Ill get 
mad.” 

The 49ers face a long road 
before their rebuilding is 
complete. They have played 
inconsistently this season, 
hovering around .500. How- 
ever, the school has made a 
commitment to the program. 


inside and outside the pro- 
gram. She carries herself with 
a lot of dignity.” 

Still, Boychuk knows that 
she ultimately will be judged 
on her record. She is unfazed 
by the pressure, however. She 
will get it done. 

“Everywhere you go, 
you re under a microscope,” 
she said. “You have to win to 
keep your job.” 


“Everywhere you go, you’re under a microscope,” 
she said. “You have to win to keep your job.” 


one who doles out the eventual 
punishment. 

“It was tough at first 
because I am a disciplinarian,” 
Boychuk said. “And I’m tough 
in what I expect out of the 
players. One thing I demand 
from my players all the time is 
for them to play hard. If I lose 
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University President Robert 
Maxson meets with every 
recruit, and Boychuk had 
three players commit during 
the early signing period. 

“We feel great about 
Dallas,” 49ers athletic director 
Dave O’Brien said. “Dallas has 
had a tremendous impact both 


Boychuk is polite but 
clearly eager to end the inter- 
view. There is game film to 
watch, recruits to call, players 
to talk to. 

And with that, the distant 
look returns. um 


This article appeared in the University 
Magazine Online March 17, 1997. Visit 
the site at www.csulb.edu/ ~d49er. 
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BY MAI ANH LE 


ah-Rah-Rah-Sis-Boom-Bah! The 

Cal State Long Beach State Stunt 

Team will be returning to the 
competition atmosphere after being ab- 
sent for six years. For the past few years, 
the team has been doing more than just 
cheering at games. They’ve been focus- 
ing on recruiting and rebuilding the pro- 
gram. 

The Dance Team is well known for 
being nationally ranked throughout the 
United States. This year was supposed 
to be the Stunt Team’s chance to be the 
“Best in the West.” But after consecutive 
injuries, they'll have to wait another year 
before entering the floor. 

Like any other athletic team, the 


Stunt Team also needs to have alternates 
ready in case of injuries. 

But with the limited number of 
people actually trying-out, especially 
men, that becomes a problem. 

Men are very beneficial to the team. 
In high school it’s common to have an all- 
girl squad according to Sasha Leitch, co- 
captain of the squad. But when you get 
into college, the sport turns into a co-ed 
event. 

“It’s tough, in order to compete in 
college you need to have the guys so that 
you can do all the crazy tricks and 
stunts,” the three-year member Leitch 
said. “Without enough guys, there isn’t 
much youcan do. That is why we’ve been 
trying to rebuild our program so we can 
compete again.” 


The last co-ed acrobatic team to 
compete in a Collegiate National Cham- 
pionship from Long Beach State was in 
1991, when they placed fourth. Since 
then, the program lost most of the men 
because of either graduation or for per- 
sonal reasons. 

The squad has been working very 
hard to recruit new members. Their goal 
for the past three years has been to con- 
dition themselves back up to the competi- 
tive level. 

That way Long Beach State can 
once again be represented at competitions 
in the cheerleading world. Matt Jaso is 
one member recruited from Northern 
California. 

“This is my second year on the 
squad,” Jaso said. “I can’t wait to com- 
pete, this will really help us to recruit 
high school kids to come to Long Beach 
and try-out for the team ... especially the 
guys, we really need more guys.” 

The Stunt Team practices two 
nights a week for a total of six hours. 
Under the direction of advisor David 
Appling, and choreographer Rey Lozano 
the team is on it’s way to competing 
again. Each practice begins with warm- 
ing-up and conditioning, followed by 
gymnastics, and stunting - stunting - 
stunting! The 14-member team works on 
new dynamic human pyramids and part- 
ner stunts, as well as, perfecting other 
skills. 5 

“I’m very proud of the squad,” 
Appling, alumna and former team mem- 
ber, said. “We’ve lost a few members since 
the beginning of the year, but we were 
still able to pull it together and excel. It’s 
too bad we had so many injuries so that 
we couldn’t compete.” 

Appling said that competition is 
their form of a game. Throughout the 
year the Stunt Team is at Men’s and 
Women’s Volleyball and Basketball 
games and competing is their reward. 

“We'll be ready next year,” Appling 
said. “I would like to see both the Dance 
and Stunt Teams traveling together again 
for competition like they did years ago. 
It’s so nice to have that support when 
you're away.” ym 


This story appeared in the University 
Magazine Online May 2, 1997. Visit the 
site at www.csulb.edu/~d49er. 


The CSULB Dance Stunt Team makes a comeback after a long absence 
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BY RICK ALONZO 


“They told him you don’t 
ever come around here. Don’t 
wanna see your face, you bet- 
ter disappear. The fire’s in 
their eyes and their words are 
really clear. Just beat it,” blasts 
out of Tatsuro Abe’s radio as he spins 
out of a 360-degree turn and stops on a 
dime. 

A couple of students walking past 
the University Bookstore watch Abe and 
smile. A few snicker. Others are im- 
pressed by his skillful impersonation of 
Michael Jackson. 

Many students at Cal State Long 
Beach have seen or heard of Abe. 

The local legend recounts his prac- 
ticing his Jacksonesque dance moves in 
hopes that they will lead to a big break 
in showbiz. 

“Tm always looking for connections 
... hoping someone will discover me. I 
didn’t have any ideas, so I just started 
dancing in front of people,” Abe said, ex- 
plaining his unique style of dancing in 
front of the University Bookstore. “Also, 
I felt that I had to get used to perform- 
ing in front of an audience so that I don’t 
get nervous.” 

Abe is no stranger to commitment. 
He has honed his dance skills by prac- 
ticing almost every day for the last 13 
years. 

The 23-year-old Abe (pronounced 
Ah-bay) was born in Chiba, a suburb of 
Tokyo. During a sightseeing trip to the 
United States at age 10, he went to a 
party and discovered break-dancing. 
Upon returning to Japan, he rented sev- 
eral of Jackson’s music videos. 

“T saw his dancing and was so im- 
pressed,” Abe said. He has been practic- 
ing his Jackson impersonation ever 
since. 

Although he started his collegiate 
education in Japan, through a study- 
abroad program, he attended St. 
Martin’s College near Olympia, Wash. 
in 1994. After a year of study, he decided 
not to return to Japan, opting to pursue 
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Tatsuro Abe hopes his 
spin on the King of 
Pop will one day 
propel him into 
stardom 


his dance studies at CSULB. 

Abe said that he does not know 
most of the lyrics to the songs he dances 
to. 

“T focus on his dance moves,” Abe 
said. 

He said he prefers techno music, 
but he does have favorite Jackson songs. 
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“If | want to feel more emotion, if I 
want to cry, I listen to “Man in the Mir- 
ror,” Abe said. 

His favorite music video is “Smooth 
Criminal.” He also believes that “Jam” 
is a good dance song for live perfor- 
mances. 

“Billy Jean’ is a nice song but it’s 
not good dance music,” he said. 

Although his list of major perfor- 
mances is short, Abe will add to that list 
soon. 

On June 7, he is scheduled to per- 
form during half-time of the Anaheim 
Bullfrogs’ (a professional roller hockey 
team) season opener at the pond. 

Bullfrogs owner Maury Silver saw 
the charismatic performer’s act during 
half-time at a CSULB men’s basketball 
game on Feb. 20. 

“The crowd loved him. I felt our 
fans would love him,” Silver said. 

Abe said he hopes to meet enter- 
tainment insiders. Moreover, he is look- 
ing for an agent and he noted optimisti- 
cally that some Disney executives will 
attend the game. 

“T really want to perform in mov- 
ies or in TV shows,” Abe said. “I’m 
using Michael Jackson’s style to become 
famous, but sooner or later I will create 
my own style.” 

Having lived in the U.S. for just 
three years, Abe emphasizes learning 
English. 

“T try to better my English skills 
because people took advantage of me [in 
Wash.] because I couldn’t speak En- 
glish,” he said. 

In order to help better his English, 
he watches subtitled movies and looks 
up every word that he doesn’t know in 
the dictionary. 

In what little free time he has be- 
tween performing and studying, he 
works out an hour and a half a day to 
stay in shape for his dancing. 

Abe’s determination is admirable. 
He has the uncommonly strong drive 
necessary to achieve his dreams. 

“T know it’s possible [to be success- 
ful]. I just have to believe in my talent, 
and keep trying,” he said. um 
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The Key to Your Future may be in the 
Journalism Department at 
Cal State Long Beach 


“T wasn't sure what I 
wanted to do. I liked to write 
and I knew I wanted to make a 
difference, make an impact. | 
decided to take a few Journal- 
ism classes and the next thing 
I knew I was hooked. 

“The program taught me 
how to write a news story 
unbiasedly, interviewing 
techniques, editing, and 
design and layout. I couldn't 
have picked a better place to 

study journalism.“ 
— Denise Bennett 
Los Angeles Times 
News Editor, Bureau Chief 
New York 


49er 
Keep your ideals high... 


Set your goals, work hard and accomplish the task! 
We're here for you. 


Cal State Long Beach! 


ee While olviie into one of the nation’s esane iipbeip universities, 
Long Beach State is an institution rich in opportunities for intellectual, : 
social and emotional ee in nee s a. and ee o 


